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ABSTRACT . - 

This report presents descriptive data -on 
developmental and ' situational' factors, related.'to childr^n^s use of 
privacy rules and privacy makers in their homes. * Subjects were ^11^ 
children ranging in agfe- from 2 to 17 years from 48 middle-class ' 
families. Data related to .the use' and regulation of bedrooms and 
bathrooms by specified family members was obtained by que§tibnnaiijes 
and 'analyzed,. Res^Ults show privacy to be a develo'pmetttal variable,'' 
different for boys an-d girls and for situations' involving different 
activities. The socialization* of girls* privacy habits in regard to. 
their fathers begins quite eatly, and socialization of boys* privacy 
'habits occurs later and is Ijess specific^ to the sex of their parent. 
Different rates of maturation may also play a role. As privacy 
beh^viors'^inc-reafee w^th age, ^they become morfe dds criminating in 'terms 
of- the? tjype of pe-rso'ijial activity involved. Thesef- developmental 
patterns are Viewed as a^ function' of the on-going socialization of 
children's privacy h^ibitSr the emergence of the more, obvious , * 
se*condarj s.ex charactecixStics,^ and children's increasing awareness. of 
othef person^**' awareness of them'. Other factors found to be , / 



determinants of children's privacy were 
density (family 'size within home saze)., 
rearing -attitudes. (Author/BRT) • 



: size of the honie, family 
and (3). maternal child 
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In recent years -ther,G has been^'an ' increasing intdfrest in tlie interaction 
^ between nan^s physical environment and his social behavior (Altman, 1973; 
Ittelson, Profehansky, Rivlin, & Winkel , *1974 ; Moos & Insel, 1974). in sj^dies ^ 
involving children, this interest 'has been reflected in research on/cfrowding/ 
(Loo, 1973; McGrew, 1972), adul t . reac t ions to children's invaste^ of their 
personal space (Fry>6f Willis, 1971), children's intet^erson^Q distancing 
(Ai^^|o & Jones, 1971; Evans & 'Howard, ,1973; Pedersen, 1^73), and patterns of 
spaoe utilization among institutionalized children *(Wolfe & Jlivlin,. 1972), 
StHfprisingly, there has been relatively little research concerning patterns of 
space utilisation ainong family, members in the physical' context of the home 
(Altman, Nelson. & biett, 1972), and no data concerning how the home environment 
is utilized to establish and maintain personal space and* privacy , Though some 
attention* has been paid to children's conceptions of privacy (Wolfe & Laufer, 

/ ^ . " 

1974) neither the, ru^es which regulate privacy in the home situation,' nor the 

manner in which privacy is achieve*d in home contexts have been investigated, 

/ ' • * * 

The purpose of this report is to present descriptive data on the developmental 

and situational factors that are related to children's use of privaty rul^s 

and privacy marker^ in the regulat^ion of family members' access to personal . * 

.space areas/ of -the home environment, 

/ / / , " , 

'» / '' • 

Privacy was oper'atipnal^ized for this research" as the extent to which- access 

/ y k 

t o space in the ,home environ/nent was limited by the i^incipal occupant of that 
s pace . We*ex;amAned children's use of physical markers (e*.g., closed doors) 

/ 



\ 
) 



• • ' -2- 

^ • • / ■ • ^ < 

and social rules (e.g., knocking requir-^ments , accfess restrictions) to a ve 

pfivai^^in their bedrooms and i>athroomsS In addition^© exadnining privacy 

a ftuiction of age, 'physical maturation, and sex, several modifying .situational 

and socialization var>ables were e;<^aTnined:. These axe age and sex of person seeking ^ 

'access, activities being engaged in, sizeTof home, size of family, family 

density and maternal *^hild rearing practices. 

» 

The subj^ects were 112 'children ranging in age from 2 to 17 years who 
were from 48 middle-class families pair ticipfa ting in the Fels Longitudinal 
Study. The data regarding privacy habits in the home* were obtained by ^ 
questionnaire adapted from an earlier version by Altman, Nelson, and Lett (1972). 
The questionnafre consisted of items dealing with the u^e and regulation of 



-various rooms in the house. Questions concerning the bedr^^t^ arid bathroom^ 



ace relevant to this paper. For both rooms, the following information was 
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secured: ' (1)- ujse of the rooms by family members,' (2) door practices (open 
Vs. , closed)^ (3) doQ.r knock r.ules, and (4) access rules. Specification of 
the age and sex of both t.he occupant and individual "W^eking access were noted 
for. each ♦se. The time required to complete the questionnaire was approxi->y 
mately 35-40 minutes. ^ % ^ ' ^ * 

The questionnaire was sent to the fairtilies and returned by maii. A- 
sepa^rate section on bedroom and batJ^Jroom practices was filled out fdr each* 
child. Parents were informed that the questionnaire concerned « *ways in which 
space in* your home is typically organized and used /' Return rate was 85%. 
There was no systematic bias in terms of family type among the non-participants. 
An effort was made to insure an approximately even distribution of Respondents . 
attach age of child level and for sex of child. ' f 

The items of primary Interest for this report are the questions 
concerning^ the child's use of closed doors as. privacy markers, use of knock 
rules for parents and siblings and whether other family members were permitted 
access to the child's bedroom and. bathroom* 



-3- 



The responses t6 the items were treated as binary variables and 

werlB submitted to analyses of variance or point bi~serial correlational 

analyses. Only a sarople of the findings will be presented in this first 

. % ' ^ 

report, though all of the findings reported here ar^ significant at ,the 

p<. 05 level or less. . 

\ . , ' 

Children's chronological age was consistently related to their 

iige of closed doors, knock rules and access limitations. .This was > true 

in both the bedroom and .the bathroom (Fig,!), and for parents as weirds 

siblings (Fig. 2). On these graphs note that the greatest jump in restricted 

bathroom access occurs during early adolescence. While there ate several 

possible explanations for increases in privacy occurring at this time in 

children's li\hts, we felt that one of these was surely children's 4Dhysical 

maturity — ^spec^ally the appearance of secondary sex characteris_tics . 

With this hypothesis in mind we examined the Fels Physical Growth Data for the 

children between 9 and 16 years of age and fpund that increasing physical 

maturity in adolescence as measured by skeletal- age witih chronplogical 

age partialled out', was- significantly correlated with greater /use of privtacy, 

particularly ih the. bathroom. For example,* while engaged in/perspnat 

J 

bathroom -activities, more physically mature adolescents kee/) the bathroom 
door closed (r=.29) aqd are more likely to restrict the acdess of other ' . 
family members (e.g., mother not allowed in bathroom while child is bathing; 
r=.38). 

^^^^ ^ 
It had been expectetKf^hat girls >?ould be more private than boys. 

In general, however^ the differences between boys' and girls' use of privacy 

were consistently signif ij-cant only when the sex of the person seeking access 

'i > 
and the age of the children are also considered (Fig. 3) . 

0 ^ 
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SISTERS BROTHERS / ^ 
SEX OF SIBLING SEIkING ACCESS 




For pa^-ends' knocking on their children's bedropm doors (see 



the 



highest incidence of knocljing is for fathers 6it their 1iqughtei<'s ^e'arg.>oin doors'^, 
while knocking on t^edr son's doors is les^ frequent and siTnj^lar fathers and 
mothers. Mothers appear»"'to make lit-tle distinction between sons sild daughters 
in their knocking ofi 'bedroom doors^ hut knock, more* fre^ueittly^* on sc^s' bathroom 



doors .than on daughters*. 



Access to the. bathroom shows similar cross-^e^ /interaction effects (see I^i^ 
While children are engaged ill personal batliroom activities, acc^l^^ ifeb^their-r-r 
baK:hroi>m is. restr^icted mols t^f requenfely' for brotfiers and fathers by girls and -for 
,&ister^a^id itotli ers by boys.! ,^ When the same sex sibMng or parent is seeking 
access, rel?Ci':^,t ions are l^ss .pr^V<^ent . These cr§^ss^^ex intcractio,n cffeci 

showed^deVel^pme'ntaV^rends .aIS we\l. w^N^und that^tl^Agrea*tes t increase irffthe 

^ ^ ^ / * '\ ' ^\ / \ ' * 

percentage/of girls re.porting restricted acceas for/fathers was in the? agQ 

' — ' ' \ \ *' ^"^-^-V 

.rarjg^^from 10ctr^4>i,...w^^ greatest .incr^o^ee in^^£][^^ ^^^^ ^ 

reportine exclu|iv^ness occnrrexC^^a^^^-g'^e age Aange from lA to^l7, at whirch I 

^s^asVolder §:^ris are wifc-h th^^r^sL,^*' 



iim.eJ>^^. btrt rt^mc ac Q^pl^ ^j^l^ with" Vot^ 
fath^s. ''''' . ^ 




Another modifier of .chlrT^ren's p^riVacy behavior Is the type of activity 



being engaged in while privacy is being sougTi^ C§eiE^FLg. 6). The effects of this* 

factor, too, showed ag^^refated trends. ]«P example ,^ younger children (2-5) 

appear to make few distinctions among .ba'throbm activities in. establishing 

' ' , \ / 

bathrftom- access patterns for parents. Iti dontrast, among older adolescents 
* # " 

(14-17) bathroom access restrictions arc most frequently imposed during toilet 

I i 

use, s6mewhat less frequently during bathing and dressing, arW most infrequently 
while grooming. * . . 

I 

In general then, our findings indicate that privacy is a developmental 

I 

variable, that the course of development 'is different for boys and girls, and 

for situ«itions involving different activities. When the developRient of privacy 

* 

Ixli.i.iur, IS considered in the contexi of parent-child dyads, it appears that the • 
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^socialization of girls* privacy habits in regard to their fathers begins quite 

• ; " ' '\ •■ . - - ^ 

early, and that the socialization^ of boys* privacy habits occurs later -and is ' 
0 » , ' " • * • . • ' * . 

less, specif ft to'* the sex of- his parent. Different rates. of maturation ^nay ' 

i ' ^ , . 

also play a role in th^se sex aijd age interactions. Secondly, as privacy 
behaviors incre^e witTi a-ge, they become more .discriminating in terms of the 

.typ^ of personal activrty ihvolvx2d. We view t^ese developmental '^pat ferns 
as a function or -the* qn-going socialization of children's privacy habits, 

*of the emergence of the more obvious secondary sex oharactet'isti.cs, and 
chi]dreri*s increasing awai:eness of other persons' awarene'ss of them. 

Several other factors piwjve^^ to be determinants of children's privacy. 
The size of the home is one of the'^se (Fig. 7), Thbugh we had expected jgfeater 
priva^cy in^^maller homes, w^ fbund that the proportion of children reporting 

keeping .their bedroom and bathroom cfpors close3 was positively related to the , 

• % . ^ r ■ 

number of rooms in the house. This association was found for other physical 

% ^ , ' ' • . - 

s^ce^. variables as well. It appears, then .that less privacy is afforded children 

in stnaller homes with fewer faciliti'es, ' 

, \^Family size was also examined, but unexpectedly, failed to yield consistent 

associations vrrth pr'ivacyi? However, a variable, we derived from family fii^e and 

home size that we labeled Family Density (see Fig. 8) was found to be an important • 

determinant of privacy. Fi/st, we- defined Family Density in the^ following way: 

Low Density = smaller families in larger homes ' 

Moderate Density = smaller families i;n smaller ho'mes 

. ' , larger families in larger homes * ' * 

High Dens'ity =. larger families, in smaller homes. 

A^^an be seen in Figure- 9, there is a U-shaped curvilinear relatipn between 
'» * * 

family density and children's privacy. Higher levels of restricted 'bathroom 
access were reported by children ii>]ow and in high density homes and fewer 
bathroom access restrictions were - rl^^rted l;>y the children in moderately dense 
homes. " This relationship ^suggests tl>^lt both the, amount of space available in 
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FAMILY DENSITY 

(Square footage pf home x Total number in household) 



which one may b7> private and the psychological need for privacy in highly dense 

contexts contcibute to higher; levels of privacy use by children. 

f 

Finally, in order to determine whether our privacy data related in 

i 

sensible ways to the ongoing socialization in the home, we examined the relation 

, ■ - • _ 

between maternal child rearing variables and children's privacy, i-'or the 

♦ ' ^ "^'^ 

maternal behaviTJrai variables^ we utilized the mothers scores 09 the Pels 

- ' * . ■* ' 

Parent Behavior J^atihg Scalesfihat are based on observations of the mothers 

IF ■ * ' • ^ ' 

with their children at regulci||: intervarls from infancy tyhrough seven years of 

ng^e. These are ongoing assealments made independently of the privacy measures. 

if 

The pattern of associations \^ obtained is represented by the fT)llowing sample 

of- correlations between pairs of privacy and maternal variables for two to 

seven year old subjects: 
f 

1. Children keeping their bedroom doors open dpring recreational 



activities or dating entertaining of friends 
related to Ratings of the restrictiveness bf 



by mothers (r=.38) and to the severity of actual punishments 



imposed by .mothers in cases of misconduct ( 



was positively 
regulations imposed 



= .63). 



2. Children jceeping the bathro^ door open whi -e^ grooming was positively 
related to the af f ectionateness of their moj:her (r=.37)' 

3. Similarly, keeping the bathroom door open wlile dressing 

was positively related to the mother's tendency to be/ 

approving in her critical reactions to her child (r=.55) 

However, keeping the bathroom door open j<ihili bathing -was 
y 

negatively related to ratings of the mother ' s\ general protectlve- 
ness (r=V.^2). It has been suggested .^Mi^^t thi\s relationship 
may be a refsult of protective mothers cautioniiW their children 
to guard themselves from d'rafts and thus from caV^hing colds! 
Finally', parbnts, rathei^tlian the child, dec iding\ whether 
the child's be'droam door«is-to bO'left open* or cloaked was 
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positively related to ratings of coersiveness of tlfe 
mother's suggestions to the child (r=«,28). 

In general, then, these child rearing data yield a pattern in which 
it appears that restrictive and coersive mothers exercise more control over 
children's privacy habits, and affectionate and approving mothers have 
children who are less private during pe^'6onal activities. 

In closing, let me point out that this, examination of the development 
of privaqy in^^childhood has provided an excellent verhicle for demonstrating 
the importance of considering the interactions of developmental, situationfil , 
physical space, and socialization variables in the development of children's 
social behavior. Finally, these findings indicate the usefulness of a mu^ti- 
assessment approacp including physical growth measures, situational measures, 
behavioral measures and in-situ oSserva tipnal' measures for evaluating these 
int^actiqn effects on children ' s^ development , , 
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; Note 

more detailed version of this paper is available from Ro^s D, Parke, 
Pels Research Instit,ute, Yellow Springs, Ohio 45387. 
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